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II.— A STUDY OF BENTLEY'S ENGLISH. 

To students of classical literature, Richard Bentley is known as 
a critic of almost supernatural insight, gifted with the " vision and 
the faculty divine," in the province of restoration and interpretation, 
as never man was gifted. Among students of English he is prin- 
cipally remembered as the author of an unfortunate endeavor to 
restore the text of Paradise Lost, by applying to its emendation 
the same critical sagacity which he had exercised with such incom- 
parable felicity in his interpretations of the ancient classics. So 
far as I am aware, the English of Bendey has never been subjected 
to a special treatment at the hands of English scholars. De 
Quincey contents himself with a mere generality, and a passing 
allusion to two of Bentley's favorite barbarisms, putid and negoce, 
somewhat strangely overlooking commentitious, which is urged 
against our author with such vigor by his " wooden antagonist." 

One needs but to read a few pages of the Dissertation upon 
Phalaris in order to discover that the English of Bentley affords a 
luxuriant harvest for special students of the language, that it . may 
be regarded as marking in clear, bold outline a period of transition 
in the history of our tongue. The student should note that the 
English compositions by which Bendey is best known to after 
times were produced principally between 1690 and 1700, that is, 
between the Revolution of 1688, which may be assumed as the 
beginning of the critical era in our speech, and 1704, the com- 
mencement of the Addisonian age, in which the regulative tendency 
in our language (a tendency that so clearly coincided with the 
constitutional development of the Revolution) attained its com- 
pleted form. Bentley's English falls, for the most part, within this 
period of change, a period that is distinguished by the expansion 
of simple, concise English prose, under the culture of Dryden 
and Temple, and the complete decadence of the ponderous, com- 
plicated syntax of the former age, represented by Jeremy Taylor, 
who died in 1667, and by Clarendon and Milton, both of whom 
died in 1674. 

The changes in our tongue during this period are not confined 
to its structure. Not only was there a steady simplification of its 
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syntax from the Restoration (1660), the epoch which marks the 
rise of modern English ; the vocabulary experienced a correspond- 
ing process of simplification. Many of the verbal monstrosities 
introduced into English during the great age of learning in the 
XVI century; and in the XVII century, by the school of Browne 
and Taylor, were rejected (as Bentley himself notes) with a reviv- 
ing sense of linguistic propriety, so that the vocabulary of Bentley, 
Swift, or Steele presents a marked contrast in respect to purity and 
idiomatic vigor. Thus, for example, Bentley, who was born in 
1662, five years before the death of Jeremy Taylor, contains no 
such monstra horrenda as indagation, longanimity, multiloquy, 
stultiloquy, coadunation, thomistical, exauctoration,funest, mutilous, 
disreputation, exinanition, superfetation, recidivation, subjicible, 
expilation, imposthumation, temeration, circumagitate, in which 
the vocabulary of Taylor abounds. A more vigorous, nervous, 
energetic English than Bentley's has rarely been produced. This 
is eminently true of his controversial and polemic essays. In his 
sermons and his discourses upon atheism, he rises to a more finished 
style, though here he is characterized by the same terseness and 
clearness of expression. There is the same absence of ostentation, 
the same freedom from striving after sensational devices and pic- 
turesque effects, that bane of modern prose composition. The 
student of English will find with surprise, as well as gratification, 
that many of the pithiest, homeliest phrases in our current Amer- 
ican English are employed with perfect assurance by the greatest 
of classical scholars, while Archbishop Trench and his imitators 
will be pained and disappointed to discover that certain energetic 
though unpolished forms of expression, which have been assidu- 
ously reprobated as "Americanisms," are " familiar as household 
words " in his controversial essays. 

I have arranged, under several distinct heads, the following 
words and phrases, selected principally from the Dissertation on 
Phalaris. My aim has been to reproduce the characteristic features 
of each phrase or sentence. Complete quotation would require 
an unreasonable encroachment upon the space of the Journal, and 
is therefore avoided, but the salient points of the passage are pre- 
served in every instance. 

I. Expressions that have become obsolete in the literary form 
of the language, though still current in familiar speech. Many of 
these are remarkable for their terseness, directness, and vigor. 
Notice the following : " Boyish witticisms and doggerel rhymes 
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which he has spurted here" ; " when he stumbles upon arguments 
he cannot make use of them " ; " what is there in this long-winded 
harangue of Mr. B's " ; " if this epoch had belonged to Phrynichus, 
no goat had been here neither " ; this use of the double negative 
was reputable English as late as the Reformation, and it frequently 
occurs even after this date. Compare Hamlet's advice to the 
players, " Be not too tame neither." " Caught in so sorry a trap " ; 
" this is spoken by the old fellow while he's cutting his capers " ; 
"a man that has that furniture in his upper story will discover 
by the very next words that the passage is corrupted"; com- 
pare our common American saying, " weak in the upper story." 
"A twang of their dialect," compare our "Yankee twang"; "if 
he designed to seek after truth, and not merely to raise a 
dust " ; " will the examiner insult upon that great man (Bishop 
Pearson) as he does upon me?" Here insult is used with 
a clear reference to its radical sense, leaping or exulting over a 
prostrate foe : this use of the word is quite frequent in Bentley. 
Compare the following passage from Jeremy Taylor's Life of 
Christ, p. 463 : " In criminal causes let us find all the ways to alle- 
viate the burden of the man by just excuses, that he be not 
insulted on." "A fardle of common-places " ; (compare Hamlet's 
soliloquy, also Geneva Version of the Scriptures) ; " they had cer- 
tainly gone to pot " ; this expression sorely puzzled one of Bentley 's 
foreign translators ; "an egregious piece of dullness " ; " dressed 
up a fine story " ; "I dare pin my belief upon such excellent judg- 
ments " ; " he may cashier Xenophon and the rest " ; " young and 
unfledged writers " ; "a sorry plagiary " ; very common in Bendey 
for our modern plagiarist ; compare Sheridan's Sir Fretful Plagiary. 
" Plutarch would never balk a good story " ; " the Examiner makes 
a mighty flourish " ; "beat him at his own play"; "this will be 
exploded for a mere forgery " ; " those sort of requests " ; compare 
Shakspeare, "these kind of knaves I know"; "'tis not to be so 
rigidly taken as if he had never went out of town " ; " neither of 
these two improvements are registered in the marble " ; " an 
advocate that will stick close " ; " sprung up like a mushroom " ; 
" Sir Henry Spelman used it (the word aliene~) LXXX year since." 
This use of year, as ten year, is very common in old English ' and 
still survives in current speech. "His argument is lame of one 
foot"; compare our "lame argument," Shakspeare's " lame and 
impotent conclusion " ; " such common-place stuff" ; " perhaps he 

1 It occurs frequently even in so scholarly a writer as Jeremy Taylor. 
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might be snapt before he got home " ; " fall foul upon these 
authors " ; (very common) : " the region of possibilities " ; " one 
of the biggest fashions of cups " ; " the Examiner swells and 
blusters"; "falls into his old vein"; "went out of his way to 
fetch it " ; " the botch is incurable " ; compare our slang phrase, " a 
botch job " ; " it exactly hits with the other reckoning " ; " Scaliger 
has made a great slip here " ; " dress up and varnish the story of 
Pausanias" ; compare Shakspeare's "unvarnished tale." " Racks 
these two accounts together " ; " have one fling at my translation of 
Gellius " ; " this is news to the Examiner " ; " our Sophist might 
come off with a whole skin " ; " nor carried his Bull thither for a 
Raree show " ; " refreshing quibble " ; " bears hard upon the 
author " ; " a friend at a pinch " ; " first lit upon by Democritus " 
(very common) ; " with this opinion all those fall in"; this word 
has been in a great measure superseded by coincide, its exact ety- 
mological equivalent, then in process of naturalization in popular 
prose style. " If Mr. B. had been cut out for improving any 
thing " ; " at the bottom in sober earnest " ; " the author is very 
much out"; " some knotty paragraph " ; "so small a business"; 
" a whole crowd of authors " ; " hard put to it " ; " region of 
critic"; common for criticism : " took it at (on) trust " ; " have no 
pique against the. editor " ; " go with his finger in his eye to tell 
his story to the bookseller"; " very smart and witty " ; the word 
witty seems to have assumed its modern significance after the 
Restoration. Note its use in Bacon's Essays, in the English of the 
Scriptures, and its use both in its modern and its ancient sense in 
the writings of Jeremy Taylor, clearly showing its tendency 
towards its present meaning. "At long run"; "bottomed upon 
that " ; " searched my writings to pick holes in them " ; " a linsey 
woolsey writer " ; " raked together these few words of my disserta- 
tion " ; " but for delays of the press he had had (would have had) this 
answer some months ago "; compare the Psalmist : " I had fainted 
unless I had believed to see the goodness of the Lord in the land 
of the living." This use is quite common in Bentley. "'It was the 
tyrant himself that talked so big " ; " stupid and thick-skulled 
fellows " ; " this pious fraud " ; "a sly fetch of our sophist " ; " so 
poor that he had not enough left to bury him " ; "a help at a dead 
lift " ; "a bad business on either side " ; " one coat to his back " ; 
" fool and trifle in that manner " ; " which they would certainly 
have thrown in his teeth " ; compare Matthew xxvii 44 : " blast 
his reputation " ; " had a finger in this volume " ; " to serve a 
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turn " ; " to help at a hard pinch " ; " a flush of authorities " ; " our 
epistles will be still in the mire " ; " he durst not show his head 
since"; " truckled to them " ; " likely to be a hard brush " ; "three 
young sparks " ; " Gammer Clito " ; compare the old play of Gam- 
mer Gurton's Needle. " Pay him home " ; " as this booby would 
think it"; "dipt into his notes"; "pay him in his own coin"; 
" backed with proof" ; " he can stumble upon things without see- 
ing them " ; "a very slippery way in telling of money " ; " cram 
his poor margin with citations " ; " he bungles grievously " ; " alive 
and hearty " ; " must be miserably out " ; " he is thus taken 
tripping"; " worried and run down " ; "Alcibiades's miss " ; "jerks 
Plato for his ambition " ; " dressed and curled in the beauish way " ; 
" cast an oblique slur upon my Lectures " ; " so as his thoughts 
might be seen " ; " neither of them are " ; "will make everybody 
shy " ; " mend his hand a little " ; " in the spare hours " ; " sit but 
awkwardly upon him"; "never once twitted him"; "blow hot 
and cold with the same breath " ; " had a hand in Socrates's accu- 
sation " ; " seems to have been in one of his sleepy fits " ; " now 
that my hand's in " ; " himself is all melting when he talks on that 
subject " ; " such matters did not busy his head " ; " to leave his 
Sicilian prince in the lurch " ; " the short of his speech is." 

II. Words that are often regarded in our day as of recent intro- 
duction into the vocabulary, although they are in most instances 
sanctioned by the usage of reputable authors, especially in the XVI 
and XVII centuries. Such words are "gratuitous," " gratuitously," 
and " perfunctorily," a word whose employment has increased of 
late years to such a degree as to have become almost a " sign of 
pedantry," its extravagant use being probably due to the fact that 
many supposed it to be a term of recent introduction, a kind of 
fashionable novelty in speech. The same criticism applies to " gra- 
tuitous " and " gratuitously." It was the former of these words that 
so aroused the philological ire of Mr. R. Grant White (see Hall's 
Recent Exemplifications of False Philology). Bentiey uses, with- 
out reserve, such expressions as " gratuitously undertakes to 
apologize " ; "a spiteful quibble about the word gratuitously " ; 
" perfunctorily read it," et cet. 

III. Words or expressions frequently stigmatized as " Amer- 
icanisms," though in many instances survivals of older and 
reputable usage. Notice the following : "too thin and tender to 
endure handling again " ; " so tall a compliment to Socrates " ; "a 
crowd of authors." See Bartlett's Dictionary of Americanisms, 
" crowd," and " tall " ; also Princeton Review, Nov. 1878, Duties of 
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Higher to Lower Races, Canon Rawlinson. Note also " an awk- 
ward guesser " ; " an odd guess " ; " make a near guess at it " ; " I 
will not pretend to guess." This word is frequently credited to the 
so-called " Yankee dialect," though it is employed in its modern 
acceptation by Bentley in a number of instances. The following, 
both prevalent slang phrases in the United States, should also be 
noticed : " see through a mill-stone " ; " all of his own kidney." 

IV. Words and phrases employed with a peculiar significance, 
sometimes archaic, sometimes apparently impressed upon them by 
Bentley. " Ingratiate," " relish," and " resent," used as intransitive 
verbs, as " thinks to ingratiate with him " ; " he resents that I did 
not name him " ; " nothing will relish, and go down with them " ; 
" enterprise," used as a verb : " the thing he enterprizes is this " ; 
" detect," employed in an unusual sense, " to detect him a sophist " ; 
" punctually," employed with its radical import, having no reference 
to time, " this agrees punctually with Pausanias " : " whether," used 
for who or which, " whether of the two," common in the English 
of the Scriptures, compare " whether is easier " ; himself, used as 
the subject, " himself fights with " ; common in Jeremy Taylor; 
see also Sir Walter Scott's " myself will guide thee on the way." 
Note also " the quite contrary " ; " whether we shall not get by the 
bargain " ; "I desire to stand a neuter " ; " endeavors at subtility." 

The use of the participial noun with the prefix a (at or in) is not 
peculiar to Bentley's English, but is characteristic of the best usage 
of our language until the XVIII century. Compare such expres- 
sions as " his greatness is a ripening " ; " the people fell a lusting " ; 
" the ark was a preparing," et cet. After the disappearance of the 
prepositional prefix from the literary form of the language (it sur- 
vives in familiar speech), our new and awkward passive progressive 
inflection was developed, " is being done" " is being built" the first 
recorded examples of its use dating from about 1785-1795. I 
hope at some future day to make the history of this latest flexional 
evolution of English the subject of a special treatment, so that I 
content myself in this connection with a simple allusion. The 
same general observation applies to Bentley's employment of the 
Subjunctive Mood : he adhered to the standard usage of his time, 
now unhappily fallen into decadence, though constituting one of 
the characteristic graces of our older English construction. Bent- 
ley's language, especially the Dissertation upon Phalaris, illustrates 
in many instances the process of transition from the involved and 
complicated periods of our elder authors, to the simple, concise 
syntax of the modern era. This is apparent in the many sentences 
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which he commences with a relative pronoun, or a disjunctive 
conjunction, thus breaking the sentence in two, where an older 
writer of English would have prolonged it indefinitely, or a modern 
writer would have divided it into two or three terse sentences, 
probably using the demonstrative instead of the relative and avoid- 
ing the disjunctive conjunction at the beginning. Many examples 
might be cited, but the following will serve to illustrate : " He, I 
think, is the only old writer that makes mention of them. Which 
alone, as before in Phalaris's case, is a shrewd prejudice against their 
credit and reputation." " When the Agregentines got Phalaris 
into their power they burnt his mother also, and his friends. 
Which implies he was not an alien, but had friends in the country." 
" Let him believe, if he can, that the writer of these Epistles speaks 
of the Athenian. Or if he do speak of him, even this may go 
among the other arguments to detect him a Sophist." " 'Tis almost 
incredible he should be ignorant of that. Or that the language of 
Lesbos was Aeolic." ' To the student of English syntax, who is 
endeavoring to trace the evolution of our tongue, from its ancient 
into its modern form, the language of Bentley is worthy of diligent 
investigation and critical study. 

In the Introduction to the Dissertation on Phalaris, p. 26, there 
occurs an expression that has been thoroughly engrafted into fa- 
miliar English, and which serves a most excellent purpose. I allude 
to the use of the adjective " wooden" to denote a low degree of men- 
tal capacity, a mere creature of routine, who plays his part with as 
much conscious intelligence as a wooden puppet in a ventriloquist's 
show. In the following passage (Introduction to Phalaris, p. 26) 
the word seems, in Bendey's hands, to be passing clearly over into 
its tropical sense. I am confident that when Bentley spoke of his 
" wooden antagonists " he attached to the term a deeper significance 
than may appear upon the surface, a significance very slightly, if 
at all, different from the modern import of the expression. The 
process of tracing the transition of words from their literal to their 
metaphorical signification is so instructive, and seems to be so aptly 
illustrated in this specific instance, that I cannot forbear to quote 
the passage in full. " In the title page, says Bentley, alluding to 
his adversary's assault, I die the death of Milo the Crotonian : 

" Remember Milo's end, 
Wedged in with timber which he strove to rend." 

1 Many similar examples may be found in Bingham's Antiquities. Bingham 
was a contemporary of Bentley. 
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" The application of which, continues Bentley, must be this : 
That, as Milo after his victories at six several Olympiads was at last 
destroyed in wrestling with a tree ; so I, after I had attained to 
some small reputation in letters, am to be quite baffled and run 
down by wooden antagonists." 

The discussion between Bentley and Boyle as to the propriety 
of certain English words is rich in suggestion, and at the same 
time illustrative of the amazing ignorance that then prevailed like 
a thick cloud, even among critical scholars, in regard to the evolu- 
tion of the mother-tongue. Thus we find the Examiner impeach- 
ing the purity of Bentley's vocabulary, by alleging, among other 
transgressions, his use of the word aliene. As a matter of lan- 
guage history the use of aliene may be traced back to the XIV 
century, 1 to say nothing of its occurrence in the Authorized Version 
of the Scriptures, in Shakspeare, as well as its careful entry in 
Minsheu's Dictionary, published during the reign of King James 
I. The other words charged against Bentley, concede, commenti- 
tious, idiom, negoce, putid, repudiate, timid, vernacular, are, with 
the exception of commentitious, negoce, and putid, firmly engrafted 
into' our vocabulary. Most of them had found their way into 
English during the first half of the XVII century. Concede, 
repudiate, timid (not timorous), vernacular, do not occur, I think, 
in Shakspeare ; idiom is used by Milton in his Tract on Education, 
and is of frequent occurrence in Jeremy Taylor ; Minsheu in his 
Dictionary gives idiome. Of the words retorted upon the Exam- 
iner by Bentley, ignore is thoroughly naturalized, despite the 
violence done to the linguistic chastity of certain English critics, 
while recognosce has disappeared as completely as commentitious. 
Bentley's reflections upon language, even when in conflict with 
sound philosophy, are worthy of study, for even the aberrations of 
true genius are suggestive. When he philosophizes upon the 
tendency of speech to constant change, in structure as well as in 
vocabulary, he seems to have a prevision of comparative philology, 
and we almost wonder that he has nothing to say about " conso- 
nantal interchange," "phonetic decay," and the other common- 
places of our modern science. The time, however, was not yet, 
and even Bentley was so fettered by the traditions of his age, and 
the absence of that extended view of language which only com- 
parative grammar has made possible, as to maintain that Hebrew 
was the primitive speech of our race. With a singular lack of con- 

1 Examples of alien may be found in Wickliffe. 
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sistency, after his admirable reflections upon the tendency of speech 
to continuous change, " like the perspiring bodies of living crea- 
tures in perpetual motion and alteration," Bentley expresses the 
opinion that as the principal changes in the English in the two last 
centuries were owing to the vast influx of Latin words into its 
vocabulary, and that as this influx had now nearly ceased, it might 
be practicable to fix the language within definite and circumscribed 
limits. This display of inconsistency was due more to Bentley's 
acquiescence in the tendencies of his time than to independent 
reflection ; it was not the outcome of that invincible acuteness which 
would have been only too quick to detect and to " insult upon " 
such an exhibition of weakness in an adversary. The circumscrip- 
tion of the language . within definite limits was the cherished 
project of English scholars, from the time of Dryden, who saw its 
beginning, till the time of Johnson, who saw its close, and whose 
dictionary may be regarded as an attempted realization of the 
plan. The example of the French Academy was a potent influence 
in stimulating this tendency. Bentley's observations upon the 
character of the Latin element, in the vocabulary of English, have 
never received that degree of consideration from students of our 
language to which their sound wisdom and justice entitle them. 
They are especially worthy of attention in the light of contemporary 
scholarship, when the school of Freeman and Furnivall are making 
such strenuous endeavors to impoverish our vocabulary by 
eliminating words of classical origin, substituting Anglo-Saxon or 
old English terms, long since faded out of memory more effectu- 
ally than the Examiner's recognosce and Bendey's putid. The 
history of our indebtedness to the syntax and the vocabulary of 
medieval as well as classical Latin is yet to be written, and I am 
confident that the extent of our obligation is imperfectly appre- 
hended by English scholars. Bentley's famous note upon 
contemporary is too well known to students of language to 
require more than a passing allusion. Among recent writers I 
notice- that the rule as expounded by Bentley is systematically 
defied by Rev. Mark Pattison, who in his fascinating Life of Milton 
invariably writes «>- temporary. 

It will be observed that throughout this essay I assume a certain 
degree of familiarity on the part of students with the history, if 
not with the writings, of Richard Bentley. Extended quotation is 
impossible in the space I have allotted to this article. If it succeed 
in stimulating some of our rising students of the mother-tongue to 
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seek an accurate acquaintance with the English of Bentley, asso- 
ciated for the most part in their memories with his unfortunate 
endeavor to amend the text of Milton, though even in this unworthy 
exhibition of his powers he lost not " his original brightness," but 
seemed only "the excess of glory obscured," I shall have no 
cause to regret my self-imposed restraint. 

H. E. Shepherd. 

The student of Bentley will find some delightful criticisms in Dr. Ingleby's 
" Still Lion." Why have historians of science and literature uniformly ignored 
the correspondence between Bentley and Sir Isaac Newton ? It reveals a phase 
of Benlley's greatness but little known in our day. The greatest classic and 
the greatest scientist of the XVII century discovered no antagonism between 
their cherished lines of study. Bentley extols Newton as a " divine theorist," 
and eulogizes his discoveries in one of the few contributions he has made to 
our poetry. In addition to this he was one of the first to utilize and apply the 
researches of Newton, as his discourses on atheism attest. It is only parvenus 
in science or literature that create an antagonism where none exists. 



